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; a Recent letters from several Phi- 
traveling in Italy, ‘state that the 
gs still going on at Pompeii have dis- 
‘statues and other works of art of 

beauty. We have thought it 

6 interesting to our readers to learn 

puracy an account of what has been 

ied, und what books have been recovered 
rolling the papyri found in the entombed 

; This we are enabled to collect from the 

at and very magnificent work by Sir Wil- 

Gell, which contains a large number of 
% engravings of buildings, pictures, and 
s, discovered since his first and scarcely 

iful volume was published. 
he excavations have laid open the Chalci- 
‘aed the Pantheon, and the whole circuit 
Whe Forum has been recently perfectly 
, ‘The public baths or therm of the 
falas among the very curious and com- 
ely recent discoveries ; some of the 
ti of this edifice yet remained cover- 
‘by stone arches, which, having resisted the 
of the cinders and accumulated earth, 
fined, in all their original freshness of colour, 
p heautiful ornaments and fretted ceilings, 
thich so few have resisted the lapse of 
igen centuries. ‘This excavatiun was also 
» for the discovery of an ancient well 
iderable depth, and still retaining fitteen 
bof water, which from its situation might 
the city. 
ir William Gell’s exertions, and those of the 
gearticts, have rescued representations of a 
aber of exquisite designs, of which time 
wa calculably diminish the freshness; when 

d of their external coats by the rains of 

leror the burning suns of summer, they 
@ by far the greater portion of their interest 
‘Mentity: All travellers agree that an as- 
ishing number of interesting objects is annug 
p may, hourly destroyed by the action of the 
miner upon surfaces and substances that have 
Ponce subjected to the operation of heat 
: =; and this unavoidable decay is 
fe to be lamented, as strangers are sel- 
me a to draw till ‘the decomposition 
ateaber and substance has taken place 
eat extent. It has often been noticed 
g the Winter months, that the. stuccoes 
pes been observed perfect during a first 
\ any newly discovered edifice, had entirely 
appeared on a second examination ; so that, |e 
trace being left, sonte of the most curious 
ee f antiquity are irrecoverably lost. The 
s ART li.—aucusT 1, 1337. 


have been there before the destruction, 











difficulties thrown in the way of strangers ge- 
nerally were waived with Sir William, and the 
result is a great number of valuable fac-similes. 
The later excavations are attended with con- 
siderable expense on account of the greater! 
depth of soil which occurs towards the centre 
of the city. The director is assisted by three 
overseers, who not only watch the workmen, 
but sometimes show objects of particular inte- 
rest to travellers. Another set of custodi take 
care of such ruins as, being considered of more 
importance, are shut up from common view by 
way of protection from wanton injury, or the 
vile custom of the inscription of names, by which 
many beautiful relics have suffered. It has been 
the habit of the government to honour the ar- 
rival of illustrious personages by excavating in 
their presence some small portion of Pompeii; 
an enviable method of showing respect, pos- 
sessed exclusively by the court of Naples. For 
these occasions an order is given that the earth 
should be left undisturbed to the depth of a foot 


considerable namber which were destroyed destroyed by the work- 
men, who imagined that the volu: gah, J pace 
value: than fragments of cha “samen rang A called - 
the pace fa witch. they were feted. the betlogn dal Yar 
Torio, ranged in 


“ The papyri were found, 
presses or shelves round the sides os an eee 
the height of a man, while, in the eentre of the floor, 
stood a species of insulated column of books 
fronting every way, net -much unlike those which are — 
found, of a ei circular form, in the drawing-rooms of ladies 
‘in 
“Tho pspyri found in the country-house 
laneam, according to thé Canonien Soric, from whose_ 
essay the whole of this information is obtained, were 
found im a small chamber paved with mosaic, and hed 
in alan ee sp a ss 
centre. - 
Bhi Me ty ceanp des. ing te de Sg 
w me n to not 
common cha when they slurred eo ropeloesy of 
theis depenition, sed thas Ga Ciba bear iets tae: 
parts, had letters upon it. It wust be remembered that 
the excavation was carried on in a underground 
passage, without the advantage of day ik 
that some h payee 


or more, in several of the rooms of a newly dis-} both 


covered house, and, on the day appointed, these 
are cleared out for the amusement of the guests; |* 
it is seldom a fruitless search ; sometimes a 
skeleton, often coins of silver and medals in 
bronze, statues and parts of figures, vases, oil 
vessels, bronze ornaments for doors, lamps of 
terra cotta, cups, earthen pots, pateras, basins, 
buckles for harness, glass bottles, tumblers, 
vases of glass, lachrymatories, &c. &c., are 
turned up and transported to the royal museum; 
not a day passes without the discovery of some- 
thing of greater or less importance. 

But we are probably stating little more than 
our readers have learned from recent books of 
travels; proceed we therefore to the immediate 


i ondiog, a lng i of unwritten: 


found which were ilegitle fess having a originally 
were = 

been written with pale ink we poke Fg 

been below the others, and to rb nd by he 
humidity into a hard and almost. 

wal eeed eared tele havibg boom 
a united mass scarcely to be penetrated 

Others had’ degren of dassbting equal pine eg 
and might have been used os aha The papyri are 


pre ligt gol cg Rg alee 
where 


object Of this article : an account of the papyri oat 


more minute and interesting than it is common 
to meet with. We give it in the words of oul ae 
William, as found in the appendix to his second 
volume :— 


* If books had been as numerous in the first century 
after Christ as they have become since the invention of 
printing, the su library. of the tragic poet of Pom- 
peii would have been but little calcalated to contain an 
extensive collection; but ‘when, from the difficulty of 
multiplying the copies, books were scarce and valuable, 
an inestimable treasure might have occupiéd only an 
inconsiderable space. Jn fact, the Hefculanean manu- 
scripts were found in a suburban ville, » re eee 
in a room of very amall dimensions, which, it is_ima- 
gined, had once a vaulted roof, tu the strength of which 
has been attributed the preservation of those precious 
papyri. Some others are said also to have been fuund 
ig a corridor or of the same habitation, which 
opens into the garden, but whether this had a vaulted 
toof vr not cannot now be known, and that circumstance 


seems at least very doubtful in the instance of the] the 


pow Winckelman relates that 800 manuscripts were 
bat, 
nice toric, the 

published the seal te ties your 125. f it Lek a 
1756 were rescued fromthe ruins, without reckoning a 


the statement of the accurate Cano. | 
examined i 
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to destroy the visible column, aftcr having most care- 
fully copied it, in order to arrive at the next; and the 
care, the patience, and the peculiar talent necessary in 
the are such, that those only who see it, and 
are aware of what has been done, can judge of the merit 
of thove who are employed, and who are often accused 
of negligence and apathy by the passing traveller. 

“ Of the papyri 371 were entire; 61 were nearly per- 
fect; 161 wanted about one third of each roll. : 

« OF fragments, 1324 were found; and, of those which 
had only tit exterior perfect, 474 were discovered, but 
these had been cut half through, longitudinally, in order 
te discever their contents, their respective centres hav- 
ing been carefully preserved for a future opportunity. 

hree hundred and jhirty-two volumes have been al- 

ready tried, and, of 542 taken from the shelves for the 

purpose of uorolling, 210 are well and neatly done: 127 

are in a great measure finished, and ‘205 remain in the 
= at the museum, which are considered as 

Of some MSS. the title only is as yet known, which 

was written in a‘la -! ev epepit see -aine 

“A person na apira, in t r , endea- 
voured te open three of the MSS, sir Humphry Davy 
is baid to have had twenty placed at his disposal. Twenty 
were sent to England, among which were several of thuse 
petrified and useless, Mr. Sickler destroyed some of 
these in the attempt*to open them. Mer. Bayter, who 
was sent by his royal highness the Priace of Wales in 
1800 to Naples, is said to have tried 195 fragments of 
the papyri, and to have been five years employed in un- 
rolling them. Whether these or any of them have ap- 
peared in the collection of Hercalanean MSS. published 
at Oxford in the year 1824, the absence of preface to the 
work leaves as-in ignorance. The treatise of Philode- 
mous de Vitiis, one of an anonymous author, De Ira, an- 
other of Philodemus de Vitiis atque Oppositis Virtutibus, 
and Demetrius de Poematis, are there .given in litho- 
gtaphic facsimile. These are all found in the Neapuli- 
tan list as if existing at present at. Naples. » The Eng- 
lish work is to be continued, und the second volume has 
already appeared. 

“Seven papyri have been sent to France. 

“ Among the works now known to exist in this éin- 
gular collection are the following, both in Greek and 
Latin, the names.of which are copied from the interest- 
ing account of the.Canonico Torio, the author of this 
work not holding himself responsible for the orthogra- 
phy, which seems often erroneous. 

metrius—de tria—de poematis. 
Tn Polyeni difficultates. 
Epicuri—de natura, lib. ii. xx. 
Colotis in Lysidem. Platonis. 
Polystrati.de temerario contemptu. Now interpreting. 
Philodemi—de religioni—de- moribus—de Epicuro— 
de morte, lib. iv. De vitiis, lib. i. De vitiis atque op- 
jtus viritutibus eorumque sabjectis et objectis, lib. viii. 
vitiis—de musica—de conversatione—de Omeri—de 
ira—de divitiis—de is—de eo quod agendum est 
—de causa atque aliis rebus tractatus memorabiles. De 
moribus ac. vitiis, opus ex libro Zenonis contractam, seu 
de dicendi libertate. De ponmatis. De rhetorica, lib.-i. 
De rhétorica, lib. iv. pars 1. De rhetorica, lib. iv. pars 
2, Derhetorica. De rhetorica commentaria—de rhe- 
Seen phenomenis atque signis. De philosophis— 

ratia. 

arnisci—amicabilia. Now interpreting. 

Crisippi de providentia, lib. ii. Now interpreting: 

Epicuri de natura. _Now interpreting, 

Anonymi de ira. Now interpreting. 

“ This.catalogue will suffice to give an idea of the 
‘library of the Epicurean philosopher of Hereulaneum, 

for such he appears to have been. Among others now 
under examination, a papyrus.on the subject of mytholo- 
gy calls Agamemnon-a personification of ther, Achilles 
of the sun,Helen of the earth, and-Hector of Luna. The 
lucubrations of the author may be curious, but not such 
as will affurd mach knowledge or instruction. 

“ It is not impossible that some of these papyri may 
be original works, as no two are.written in precisely the 
same character. Certain ciphers have becn observed, 
which may have been the ‘marks of the amanuensis at 
the conclusion of seme MSS. 

“ There is a suspicion that, in one of the papyri, have 
been observed not only contractions but accents; but 
this, whieh woald certainly prove a treasure te critics 
and philologists, is probably an imaginary discovery, and 
Coutractions seem impracticable, even in the most cor. 
mene of writing, with detached capitals. !t must 
by tessed that in the cabinet, arbitrarily or fancifully 
Called the library, at Pompeii, nothing of the kind was 

rly observed at the excavatiun ; bat, as nothing 
was found, it is highly probable that every thing 
been removed before the irruption, or was excavated 


E Hi 


afterwards, of which the interruption of the strata is a 


ee The ceiling of the chamber was evidently upheld by 
six small beams or and these supported the: floor 
of the room above. Papyri have very frequently been 
found, as it is said, at Pompeii, but they. cither 
strongly to the soil, of which they formed a part, or the 
nature of the material in which they were imbedded was 
such as to have totally destroyed their texture, and re. 
duced them, like all that was forined of vegetable matter, 
to a substance little more tenacious than powdered char- 
coal, The chamber is decorated on all sides with pic- 
tures, but, as these are not of sufficient consequence to 
have prevented the arrangement of shelves, it- might yet 
have been the repository of books piled in a central co- 
lumn ; besides which it opens to the i according to 
the recommendation of Vitruvius, as libraries having 
another exposure were considered liable to damp, and te 
the consequent ravages of moths.” 


The Star of Seville.—We insert the follow- 
ing review of Mrs. Butler’s drama of The Star 
of Seville, from the London Court Magazine, 
as affording the most direct. proofs of pla- 
giarism with which she has been frequently 
charged :— ‘ 


“ The Star of Seville. A drama, in five acts, By Mrs. 
Butler (Inte Miss Kemble). London, 1837. 


“Too much praise seems to have spoiled Misa Kem- 
ble, whom we like to call by her old name, as that by 
which she is best known amongst us, and under which 
she won whateve: laurels she wears. re are some 
peuple who love praise so well, that they are incapable 
of discriminating whether their flatterers are in earnest 
or in ridicule ; and who, when they happen to be praised, 
as is sometimes the case, for merits which they really 
do nut possess, implicitly act upon the immediate sug- 
gestions of their vanity, We believe Miss Kemble to be 
affected by this feeling to a very remarkable degree; 
and we believe, also, that it exercises. so complete an 
influence over her that she is perfectly unconscious of 
it, which is always one of the peculiarities of fallacious 
tendencies indulged to excess. Indeed, she appeats to 
be so little aware of her erroneous“estimate of herself, 
and her readiness to be deceived by adulation, that she 
even professes to despise opinion, and permits no oppor- 


for criticism. We do not allude to her foolish affecta- 
tion of aversion towards persons connected with the 
public press, for she must be conscious tliat it is but 
affectation ; and there might“be some reasonable apo- 
logy for such aversion in an individual of a lofty and 
commanding intellect—which Miss Kemble assuredly 
is not but to the general tone of her writings, her 
flippant outrages of propriety, her scoffs and taunts upon 
the quiet and respectable points of ordinary decorum, her 
vapid levities, and ribald imitations of the prariencies of 
past ages. We are entirely satisfied that these follies 
vo not lie below the surface with Miss Kemble, that she 
really does not fully comprehend the extravagances she 
cummits, and that, in fact, while. her faults are, in ap- 
pearance, very reprehensible, they are nothing niore 
than the lip-indiscretiuns of a buoyant, self-willed, and 
t htless girl. : 

* Bat it is time that this heedlessness should be aban- 
doned. The world will not continue to give Miss Kem. 
ble credit for her faults on the side of youth and inexpe- 
rience, She has grown into a woman since she was last 
in England—she has seen much of the world, and its 
passions, and conflicting interests, and sturdy prejudices, 
in the interval; and it is expected that.as she advances 
some tokens of improvement in her mode of thinking 
will become visible. Should it, however, be found that 
increase of years has ht no increase of judgment, 
and that she betrays in her maturity the same reckless 
indifference to the good estimation of society which she 
exhibited in her girlhood, even those who are the most 
tender of her fame will cease to make allowances for 
her literary transgressions, and if they can no longer ex- 
cuse, will at all events cease to panegyrise her. “Thus, 
frém the height of applause, she will drop into 
oblivion, unless it be that her fall willbe attended with 
out. nm condemnation. isangeiedh andl 

“We are tempted to say so muc 
more that might be said—because we perceive in this 
drama, the Jast production of her muse, so many viola- 
tions of taste, and such allusions to things with 
which it is ‘not pleasant to a lady to be acquaint- 
ed, that we are still compelled to observe in how small 
ameasute Miss Keinble’s notions of poetical iety 
have been purified by experience. We might forgive, as 





tanity to escape in which she can exhibit her contempt, 






































































child, Kemble’s minute cataloons 
events, that ha to Ba gti cn 
drank wha eet i ed 

at m their vu ways, : 
her palpitating, and ston i 
and a thousand such trifles, might be 
diary of a young and ardent siled | 
out to a strange country, 
at home that might weil pos, : 
tion. But since that time Miss -& 
has: mixed largely with societ ina 
pretensions are speedily rediesdae a 
where there are no ovations for meretr:. 
and where all matters, moral and 
a swift and insensible process at ; 
priced and labeled at once by the operath 
Opinion. It was to be eb 
Kemble would have come out of this to } 
wiser than shé went into it; that she would 
more or less, by thé observatiuns ik 
forced upon her mind ; and that, at 
have corrected or losi that exubers 
ment which plh:nged her into such 
We do not find in this play, and we: 
regret, that any such change has 
her. So far as a play can testify to the 
individual, the Star of Seville sugge te 

irect tendency to reprehensible excesses, 
than Miss Kemble has hitherto Rat, 
however, attribute this error to 
the want of some authoritative mind 
into a proper direction. We are unw 
that she may not yet devote herself to 
healthier and worthier spirit; . - .. 

“ The faults to which we allude.are to be 
comic rtine of the drama—the grea ’ 
is tarni with a species of masked in 
has, no doubt, been derived frem a pe: 
‘of a former period, but which is’ 
to our times. Some ro: holiday 
May-fiies flaunt t these s “afi 
of the loose gentlemen in cera me 
trigues and bantering dialogues, ain 
and surface vendhion ace described in they 
of the by-gone conventions of the. stage, i 
were no other objection to them than hat 
resurrection rather than a creation, it wauld: 
to justify their exclusion from a piece, the 
which is marred rather than reliant the’ 
tion. But we dismiss them to say a few wor 
drama, in which they appear like in e! 

“Fhe plot may be briefly summed up, | 
king of Spain, Alphonso, in the course a 
through his dominions, sees the fair Estrel 
cony of her brother's house at Seville. Be 
whut licentious lover of beauty, he. contrives: 
her, apartment at night, but her broth 
upon him, reproaches him for his ba 
strikes him, and forces him to make his tetre 
ing from the balcony into the street’ The 
forgive. this indignity, and resolves upon. 
the haughty nobleman. ‘T'ie person. ne | 
execate this honourable office is Don Ca 
spirited and virtuous lord, the ‘intimate 
trelle's brother, and moreover the~pligl 
Estrella, their nuptials having been altea 
to take place on the/following morni 
before he knows who the victim is, pre 
the deed, and, when he hears that the 
who has fallen under the king’s 
mate friend, he is tov consistent a:personys 
high a sense of the obligation of an oath, not! 
promise. He accordingly slays Don Pedro} 
is taken up, tried, and condemned to deal 
Joses her senses, but recovers them af 
-eution, and dies on the scaffold beside her 
king, who is the real author of all this:mise 
even without censure, — a 

“ Throughout this story there is a want 
probability. The grief is not pro : 
able causes as are required to move our pif 
los is made to commit an act y rep 
feelings, and against the very grain of } 
men’s eyes, that the play may wind up ¥ 
misery. The contrivance is so artificial, 
-exeite thy or compassion ; —_ the at 
cal justice in the catastrophe is to ited 
moral truth. Of the work as a com positi 
little need be said. It is the fruit of a fancy 
old plays. ‘The fournure of the style, and ml 
bits of passages, are derived from the writers 
of Elizabeth. We do not mean to say that® 
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the less injurious 
it without knowing what 
originality in the piece 
t “ solids bore to 
against ‘alstaff. 

in tone and manner that this 
ity: it is upen to’a much 
bat. of mere —_— a 

this: of the subject wit 
of en ages, whe 

A culated for ever to cas' 

—— eosin which proceeds frum 
reckless lady. ‘Fhe incident upon 
hinges, or rather the plot. itself, 
ry slight ‘erations, is derived, without acknow- 
ant, from one-of the numerous dramas of Lope de 
ef not access at the moment to the origi- 


ing it sida eeurdieh en swoon, to form a tableau, 
as Miss Kemble has done, he mukes Estrella break out 
into the most touching lamentations, and eall upon 
Ortiz, the only friend’ now left to her inthe world, to 
avenge the death of him he loved so well, desiring the 
attendants at the same time to send -for him, and de- 
scribing with intense feeling the affliction which this 
heavy news will bring to him. From this point the 
plays diverge to different catastrophes ; that of the old 
play being hardly reconcilable to our stage, und that of 
Miss Kemble’s being more consonant with our dramatic 
usages, although it is notwithstanding very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. ; 

“ This slight outline’ will be sufficient to show the 
|source from whence the play is evidently taken... The dia- 
togue is not that of Lope de Vega, except in substance; 


oy ¢- we have before us a German version of it,|so completely impressed with the character of our early 


itz, published at Stuttgard in 1830, 

renee Sevilia,’ which, ean be neces- 

some of our readers, is the very same title 

‘ed by Miss Kemble—‘ The Star of Seville.’ 

which: is called a Trauerspiel, or tragedy, 

ters exactly equivalent to those employ- 

Kemble; and the fact that she derived the 

from this tragedy is established, not mere. 

‘complete agreement of the plot, but by the 

jnto her play of some of the very names, 

by a very clumsy expedient, to avoid; we pre- 

sen walpable a similarity, she has transposed in 

in one characterto another. In‘ Der 

= Sevilla’ the king is catled Sancho der Tap- 

in Mise Kemble’s play he is called Alphonso. in 

smer, the king's confidant is called Don Arias— 

s lntter, the confidant, advanced to the relationship 

a, walso-called Don Arias, The heroine is called 

is in both. The brother, in Miss Kemble's play, 

sa Pedro de Ruclla—and in Lope de Vegu’s drama, 

lever is Don Sancho Ortiz de las Roellas; and there 

ed called Don Pedro; so that the brother in the 

version bears 2 name.which is compounded from 

sof two characters in the old play. The adoption 

same names is a.conclusive proof that the identity, 

it is, of the plot is not one of those extraordi- 

idences which have so very rarely occurred in 

It is just possible that Miss Kemble might 

d.a.story which should throughout all its 

ments be a precise counterpart of a story invented by 

i de Vega, two hundred and fifty years ago; but it 

id be an absurd stretch of credulity to suppose that 

Shee should both place the scene in Spain, select the 

me for the heroine and other characters, and 

Bio both their plays the sume title. All these par- 

pre could not agree by accident—what then are we 
erie 


ors 
*é 


Te this German translation of the original, the king, 
ad of seeing Estrella ina balcony as he passes by, 
gis her in the public ball-room in Seville, where her 
ity eclipses that of all the ladies by whom she is 
hich sutpassing brightness acquires for 
the fanciful designation of the Star. But the hint 
the balcony is nevertheless derived from Lope de Vega. 
the king’s confidant, is employed to contrive means 
ithe king to visit the lady at night, and he succeeds 
Sorrupting w servant, who” promises to appear.in the 
pon With a light in her hand as a signal at the ap- 
hour, When the time arrives, the servant is 
ty, but Don Bustos, Estrella’s brother, suddénly in- 
epis her. At this moment the king arrives ip a 
and is treated by Don Bustos exactly in the same 
that he is treated by the Don Pedro of Miss Kem. 
splay. His inajesty makes his escape, after suffer- 
[& proper share of indignity, and Bustos rushes 
Sugh a side door, and, in his fury, slays the servant. 
is incident is omitted by Miss Kembie. Both pays 
¥ proc * passu. The king commissions Ortiz, 
Plover of Estrella, who, as in. Miss Kemble’s version, 
ite martied on the following morning, to kill the 
_By offering insult to his royal master, has 
milled treason. And here we may ubserve that the 
eulty ot reconciling the - revolting facility of the 
Bist nodleman:to probability is got over much better 
cid play than in the new one; the arguments are 
lightened and even dignified. Ortiz gecepts the 
‘ proceeds to its fulfilment, which he carries 
SS at 88 nearly as possible after the same manner 
ee Xoglish shadow. Now follow other paraliel scenes. 
mela sits in her chamber with her tiring women, 
Geaing the coming of Ortiz, when the dead body of her 
her | ng 7 ne 
mer is brought in—exactly as Miss Kemble hes it ; 
tape de vega has treated this incident with much 
truth a pathos. Instead of suddenly terminat- 


crama, as to betray the inspiration cut of the fulness of 
which it was written. We will not make any comment 
upon the impropriety Miss Kemble has committed  in- 
publishing as her own, a drama, the whole story of 
which, even to the structure of its principal scenes, she 
has unscrapulously borrowed from a ious writer. 
She certainly could not have deceived herself into the 
flattering hope that a circumstance so startling should 
escape detection ; for, much as she may despise critics 
and criticism, she could not have calculated so impru- 
dently upon the ignorance.of her cotemporaries. We 
leave the matter for public opinion tu deal with it as it 
may deserve. We have discharged our office fn_fur- 
nishing the evidence upon which that verdict is to be 
given.” 
—* 

Concerts—Our citizens have been recently much 
pleased with the performances of three Tyrolese min- 
strels who have given concerts, and joined with the 
German theatrical. company. Their first appearance 
was at the Musical Fand Hall, where frequent back- 
aches reminded us of the following memoranda :—“ Are 
concerts conducted to quite as good purpose as they 
might be? We rather think not. Fault firstand great- 
est is one which involves a contradiction to natural prin- 
ciples of the must important kind. There is too. much 
sitting still, and the sitting is toolong. ‘While @ por- 
tion of the mind is regaled by.the music, there is a great 
deal of the auditor quite idle. Other senses would like 
to get something to do; other parts of the mental and 
physical constitution are solicitous of their appropriate 
enjoyments. So truly is this the case, that, although 
lovers of music in no common degrée, we have ofien left 
the concert-roum in the midst of.a series of excellent 
perfurmances, and found ourselves happier in the enjoy- 
ment of a little idle chat in the vestibule. We can con- 
ceive few things more absurd than the spectacle of a 
great range of forms (without backs) occupied by leng 
rows of ladies and gentlemen, who in reality feel‘ex- 
tremely tired and uneasy, but suppose that they are, or 
ought to be, enjoying themselves. A physiologist knows 
that they are not happy, as well as if each were to tell his 
own particular case by speech or writing. It would be 
much better to allow the company to walk about the 
rooms, talking to each other, oceasionally regaling their 
gustatory nerves with an orange or a little lemonade, 
and only called upon at intervals to listen tothe masic, 
This is the way one likes to enjoy music.at a private 
party, and it is the natural way. Moreover, it isa plan 
practised successfully in France, where a spectacle like 
that presented in one of our dull and formal concert- 
rooms would be thought any. thing bat an assemblage 
for pleasure. Fault second is, that the music is not of 
a sufficiently popular kind: Musicians, professional or 
amateur, select the pieces ; and the pioces are accord. 


- and more elaborate, and the motjves are some-| ingly, in general, such only as musicians care for: There 


isa great straining to give very masterly things, or very 
new things—regular favourites are scouted. Now, this 
is just the same absurdity as if, in a miscellaneous party, 
which comprehended a few literary and scientific men, 
no conversation were to be allowed but what was agree- 
able to literary and scientific men—that-is, a Kind of con- 





but it is not the more original on that account, as it is}- 


ae 


pieces, or at least the most of them, should be selected 
with a view to suit the taste of the great majority of 
hearers—that is to say, they should be pieces mot neces: 
sarily remarkable as new, or as complicated atid inge- 
‘nious, but simply as good. ‘The price of udmission'ta 
concerts should also, be less. It is at present so high, 
that, unless to hear some extraordinary performer, or 
gratify the individual for whose benefit the performance 


}, them. Properly set about, concerts should be as fie- 
quent as popular lectures on science, and as numerously 
attended.” * : Bk, 
A Good Rebuke.—Sir William B., being at 2 parish 
} meeting, made some proposals which were objected to 
by a farmer, Highly enraged, “Sir,” seys he to the 
farmer, “do you know that Khave been at two universi- 
ties; and at-two colleges in each university?” © Well, 
sir,” suid the farmer, “ what of that? I had a calf that 
sucked two cows, and the observation I made was, the 


joke, but none the worse for wear. E 
General State of Stetistics.—It appears, says M‘Cul- 
loch in his late work, that, in manhood, when one per- 
son in a bundred dies annually, two are constantly sick. 
Calculating from this datum-and the yearly mortality 
of England and Wales, the tetat number constantly dis- 
abled by sickness will be at-least 600,000 persons; and 
if the saine¢ proportions. be extended to Seoiland and Ire- 
land, 1,130,000. Some tables prepared: from the statis. 
- tics of the Portsmouth ‘dockyard, give these results :— 
“In the year, one man in six is seriously hurt—two in 
five fall ill. Each man on an average-has an attack of 
illness, either spontaneously or caused by external in- 
jury, once in every two years; and, at an average, eich 
disease lasts fourteen days.” And from returns from: 
other yards, it would seem that the siek time of the 
dockyard labourers is seven to eight per cent. of the life- 
time. The elaborate returns of the East India Com- 
pany’s labourers give a lower proportion. . 
Number of Deaf and Dumb.—Tie number of persons 
born deaf and dumb far exceeds what is generally sup- 
‘posed, but absolute deafness is rativelf rare, and 
consequently, with proper remedies and attention, the 
“hearing might be improved. A cireular issued by the 
Institut Royal des Surdsmu€ts de Paris, shows, that in 
France, with a population of 23,000,000, there are 20,189 
deaf-and dumb, that is, one in every 1585; ia Russia, 
one in 1584; in America, one in 1556; for all Europe, 
the proportion is as high as one in 1537; so that there 
is ample scope for institutions of this nature. Those at 
present existing are inadequate fur the admission of all, 
or even a large portion, of congenital cases of deafness 


_ four, five, atid in some instances even seven, children 
in one family are so afflicted. According to a report of 
the London Deaf and Dumb Asylum, it appears that & 
list of sixty-four Candidates was presented to the go- 
vernors, out of which they were under the painful ne- 
_ cessity of electing only 21, though all seemed to have 
powerfal, if not equal claims om their notice. By the’ 
same report it will be seen, that in'seventeen families, 
- containing one hundred and thirty-siz-children, there are 
no fewer than seventy-eight deaf and dumb. The state of 
indeed, are generally low-spirited'and fretful ; the blind, 
on the contrary, are usually cheerfal. “Phe former brood 
hopelessly uver their misfortune ; the latter confidently. 
anticipate relief. ‘The deaf, too, aceording lo M. Andra}, 
are short-lived ; while daily observation shows us that 
the blind are remarkable for longevity. — From Observa- 
tions ‘on the Preservation of Hearing, by J. Harrison 
Ci rti. S235 adhe. <u k 





versation which nine out of ten of the resvof the-company| 


The Paseions—When Kean paid his last visit to Ayr, 





could not appreciate. Common sense points out that thé 


is given, few out of the great mass of the people attend 


more he sucked the greater calf he grew.”—An old’ 


and dumbness ; it being a well-attested fact, that three, _ 


mind in deaf persons has frequently béen noticed: the deaf, 
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his perfurmancy of Othello happened to be the subject of 
conversation in a shop, when a butcher who was present 
asked very gravely whether Mr. Kean epoke all he said 
out of bis own head, or if he -learned it from a book ? 
Being told ‘how the thing was, he exclaimed against 
paying to hear a man repeat what every one who could 
read might do es well as himself; an objection which 
was met by some one ubserving that the actor “did not 
‘only recite the play, bat he-delineated the various pas- 
‘sions which belonged to the character.” “Passions ! 
‘passions !” eried the butcher, “Gang to the .fish-market 
if ye want to-see the passions; that's Pea place for 
‘passions !” 

Preseace of Mind.—When the. opera‘house at Stock- 
holm was on fire, the life. of-the-king, who was present, 
‘was saved by the presence of mind of Madame Kayser, 
‘an actress. Already the macbinery.at the-end of the 
‘stage was in flames,-withoat the audience knowing it, 
~when Madame Kaysergradually approached -the royal 
box, without interrapting her singing.er.action. At 
first she made signs to the king, who did not understand 
+het; she then, seizing a favourable moment, said to him 
‘in a‘low voice, “ Leave “the: theatre, sire,’ it ison fire.” 
‘The king instantly quitted the house; when, after'giv- 
ing him time to escape the crowd, she veciferated jire ! 
and gaining her box, threw-herself out..of a window, 
‘which not being very high from the ground, she.escaped 
‘without injary. 

Self.Denial.—There never did, and never will exidt, 

“any: thing permanently noble and excellent.in.e.charac- 
ter which was a stranger to the exercise-vf resolate self- 
cenial.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Languages.—Adelung, in his Mithridates, enumerat- 
« ed- 3064 languages and dialects; but M. Balbi -reports 
- a total of 860 distinct languages,.and more thea 5000 

dialects. “Of the 860 languages,.153 belong-to Asia, 
~ §3 to Europe, 14 to Africa, 117 to-Oceania, and 423 to 

America.” -And this number M. Balbi expects to see 

increased hy more accurate researches. in Africa and 
- America, 

Matrimonial Maxims for Married Lailica.~Pho fol- 
‘Wewing-maxims, if parsued, will not only make the men 
. in love wit marriage, but.cause them to be. goed bus- 
” bands :—The first ié te be good yourselves. .To avoid 

all thopghts of managing a husband. Never try to de- 
. ceive or impose gpon his uM@lerstanding, nor. give him 
» wneasiness, but treat him-with affection, sincerity, and 
. Respect. Remember that husbands at best are-only men, 
»@ubject, like yourselves, to.error and frailty. .Be-not too 
>manguine, then, -before marriage, or promise yourselves 
. happiness without alloy...Should you discover.any thing 
: in his humour or behaviour not altogether.what.you ex- 
pected or wish, pass it over, smooth your-own temper, 
. and try to mend his attention, cheerfulnegs, and good- 
*, matare. Never reproach .bim with misfortunes, which 
. are the accidents and infirmities-of human-_life; a bur- 
- den which each has engaged to assist the-other in sup- 
, porting, and to which both parties are equally. exposed ; 
: but, instead of murmuring, and reflections,.divide the 
> sorrow .between you; make.the-best.of it, and it will be 
. easier to both. .,It isthe innate office of the softer sex 
: to soothe the troubles of the other. . Resalve every morn- 
_ ing to. be cheerful that day ;.and should any.thing occur 
. to break your resolution, suffer it not to put. you out of 
temper-with your husband. Dispute not with im, be 
. the occasion what it may; but mach rather.deny your- 
. wolf the trifling satisfaction of having your own will, or 
- gaining the better of an argument, than risk a.quarrel, or 
- create a heart-burning, which it is inpossible te foresee 
the end of. Implicit submissiun. in a man_to-his wife is 
ever disgraceful to-both; -but implicit submission in a 
wife to the-will of ber husband is what she promised at 
othe altar: what the good will revere: her for, and what 
da, in fact, the greatest benour she can receive. ‘Be as- 


sured, a woman’s power, as well as her happiness, has 
no other foundation than her husband’s esteém and love, 
which it is her interest, by all possible means, to pre- 
serve and increase. Study, therefure, his temper, and, 
command your own. Enjoy with him his satisfaction, 
share and soothe his cares, and with the utmost assi- 
'duity conceal his infirmities. If you value your own 
and your husband’s ease, let your expenses and desires 
be ever within the reach of his circumstances; for if 


your conduct as a wife > and if, on reflection, you find 
yourself guilty of any foibles ur omissions, the best atone- 
ment is to be more careful i in future. 


Crichton has been dramatised in London by 
Mr. Colman, and is to be produced imme-}. 
diately in this city. It affords an admirable 
series of pictures for the purpose. The novel 
will be concluded in our next; we-shall then 
publish the long-promised and unsurpassed 
** Letters from the East,” by Mr. Carne, which 
many subscribers have urged us to print, but 
for which no fitting opportunity has heretofore 
occurred. We seem to have the “ book. busi- 
ness” all to ourselves; not a solitary volume 
has been published in America for at least two 
weeks. 

The accession of the Princess Victoria to the 
throne of England, which is the sum of the late 
news, affords us an opportunity to say that a 
fine portrait of the young queen may be seen at 
Mr. Natt’s print store, Chesnut below Eighth 
street. 


e Gulietta,” died at Naples the fifth of last 
month, aged eighty-seven, another instance of 
the longevity of musicians, 

Silliman's Journal for July is received, and 
as usual is filled with valuable knowledge. 
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